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MINERVA VICTRIX? 
Note on the Winged Goddess of Ostia 



In Not. Seav. 1910, pp. 229 ff., the discovery at Ostia was 
announced of an interesting statue, which Vaglieri described as 
follows: ". . . un blocco di marrao (m. 2.40 x 0.80 x 0.95) 
che formava uno stipite di una porta o di un arco. Vi e rap- 
presentata sulla fronte una Vittorfa in piedi, dal tipo di Roma 
Minerva, o addirittura una Roma alata, che pero crederei nuova 
nelP arte (JRoma victrix, secondo un' idea espressami dal prof. 
Milani); le ale occupano i due lati. E vestita di peplos con 
cintura attica ; ha in testa un elmo a tre creste e ai piedi i 
sandali. II braccio destro poggiava sullo scudo, dove riman- 
gono tracce della mano ; il sinistro, scolpito a parte, era alzato. 
Lo scudo rotondo, che ha nel centro il gorgoneion dal tipo 
umanizzato, poggia sul masso ; sia questo fatto, sia la forma 
dello scudo, siamo innanzi a motivi evidentemente derivati dalla 
Parthenon di Fidia, cui del resto e noto collegarsi questo tipo di 
Roma." Our illustrations are taken from photographs kindly 
presented to the Princeton Art Museum by Professor Vaglieri. 

The statue was found near the large building, formerly called 
the " Temple of Jupiter," which is dated by brick stamps of the 
years 128 and 129 a.d. 1 The statue also doubtless belongs 
to the reign of Hadrian, a period when the influence of Phidian 
models was not uncommonly felt. 2 

Since the figure is evidently a Phidian derivative, it is 
natural to seek its prototype in the fifth century. I have been 
unable, however, to find any examples of a winged Athena in 
fifth century Attic art, but the existence of the type in the 

^Annali, 1857, p. 313. 

2 Cf. Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, p. 31, on the Antinous type. 
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sixth century is shown by a black-figured vase found at Orvieto 
and illustrated in Rom. Mitt. XII, pi. xii. On this vase 
are two representations of 
Athena, one with and one 
without wings. Korte 1 ex- 
pressed the opinion that this 
was an Etruscan and not a 
Greek type, but Savignoni 2 - 
pointed out that the vase ex- 
hibits all the characteristics 
of sixth century Attic art, and 
he is undoubtedly right in 
considering it Greek. 

A Boeotian coin illustrated 
by Savignoni in his article, 
and dating 288-244 B.C., 3 
shows that the type continued 
in Greece. 

We know, however, that 
the Goddess Athena Nike 
of the famous temple on the 
Acropolis was wingless in 
view of her common desig- 
nation as Nike Apteros. 4 
But the goddess Nike was 
originally merely an aspect of 
Athena and only gradually 
gained an independent exist- 
ence with characteristics of 
her own, among which were 

the wings with which she was Figure 1. — Winged Figure from 

commonly represented. Dur- Ostia. 

ing the fifth century there was still considerable confusion in 
regard to the relation of the two goddesses, and the old type of 
Athena Nike still existed. 5 After the winged type of Victory 

1 Annali, 1877, pp. 128 ff. No. 12. 3 Head, Hist. Num. 1911, p. 353. 

2 Bom. Mitt. XII, pp. 307 ff. 4 Paus. I. 22. 4. 

5 Cf . L. Baudrillart, Les Divinites de la Victoire, in Bibl. Ec. Fr. LXVIII, 
pp. 5-21, and the references there given. 
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had become established, it does not seem improbable that the 
old conception, Athena Nike, was sometimes represented by a 

winged Athena type, as well 
as by that of a wingless 
Victory. The former type 
would certainly represent 
the idea more clearly. But 
if it existed, the absence of 
direct evidence for it shows 
at least that it never became 
common, and it is impossible 
at any rate to find an exist- 
ing Greek model for the 
Ostian statue. 

What Roman goddess are 
we to suppose that the 
Ostian figure was meant to 
represent ? A Roma Vic- 
trix, as Professor Milani 
suggested, or the Roman 
counterpart of Athena Nike, 
Minerva Victrix ? Both of 
these titles are found occa- 
sionally on coins of the 
Empire. In no case, how- 
ever, is such an inscription 
accompanied by a represen- 
tation of a winged Athena. 
Examples of the type are 
common in Etruscan art, 1 
but the only Roman one 
which I have found is the 
figure on the reverse of a coin of Domitian. 2 The inscription 
reads: IMP XXII COS XVII CENS P PP. Cohen describes 




Figure 2. • 



-Winged Figure from 
Ostia. 



1 1 have found the following examples : Reinach, Repertoire, II, p. 297, Nos. 
2, 3 ; p. 393, No. 7 ; Annali, 1872, tav. N ; Gerhard, Etr. Spiegel, I, Taf. 69, 87 ; 
II, Taf. 133, 134'; III, Taf. 246, 254 A ; IV, Taf. 286 (2), 305; Arch. Zeit. 
1851, Taf. xxvii. 

2 Cohen, I. Domitian, No. 294. 
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the figure as follows : " Pallas ailee marchant a gauche et tenant 
une haste et une bouclier." The type is therefore unlike our 
statue in that it represents a variety of Athena Promachos 
instead of Parthenos. It is practically certain, however, that 
we have on this coin a Minerva and not a Roma, for Minerva 
was Domitian's favorite divinity and representations of her 
occur very frequently on the coins of his reign. 1 It seems 
natural to suppose that the type was taken from a Greek 
Athena Nike of the kind whose existence has been considered 
above. In any case, there can scarcely be question that it is 
Minerva Victrix that is represented on the coin. We have no 
means of knowing whether Minerva Victrix was also represented 
in Domitian's time by a winged Athena Parthenos type. If 
this was true, our Ostian statue might well be considered a 
revival thereof. 

The likelihood that our statue represents Minerva Victrix is 
increased by the fact that, if the evidence of the coins can be 
trusted, the conception of Minerva Victrix was much more 
common under the Empire than that of Roma Victrix. An 
examination of the reverse inscriptions given by Cohen reveals 
twenty-one examples of Minerva Victrix (exclusive of replicas), 
but only four of Roma Victrix, and it is worthy of note that 
the latter inscription does not survive the reign of Titus. 2 It 
seems likely, therefore, that the conception Minerva Victrix 
first became popular under Domitian and continued in use in 
later times, especially after the decline of the popularity of 
Roma. The small amount of additional material which I have 
found in the course of an examination of the dedicatory inscrip- 
tions in the sixth volume of the Corpus, and of the indices of the 
Corpus so far as they have appeared, confirms this view. No 
dedications to Roma Victrix were found, but two to Minerva 
Victrix, one in Dacia and the other in Pannonia Inferior, both 

1 Cf. S. Gsell, Essai sur le Begne de VEmpereur Domitien^ Bibl. Ec. Fr., 
LXV, p. 76, and the references there given. 

2 Roma Victrix : Cohen I, Galba, No. 401 ; Vespasian, Nos. 428, 429 ; Titus, 
No. 191. Minerva Victrix : Cohen III, Commodus, Nos. 364, 365 (= 366), 367 
(=368), 369(=370, 371, 372, 373), 374; Pescennius Niger, Nos. 53, 54; IV, 
Septhnius Severus, Nos. 326, 327, 328; Caracalla, Nos. 158, 159 (= 161), 160, 
162, 163, 164 ; Geta, Nos. 86, 87, 88 ; Orbiana, No. 9 ; Uranius Antoninus, 
No. 4. 
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dating from the reign of Septimius Severus. 1 The winged 
type, which undoubtedly seemed eccentric, was evidently dis- 
continued, as no other examples of it have been found. A 
winged Athena, however, would evidently have been the most 
appropriate, and the only distinctive type which could have been 
selected to represent Minerva Victrix, for the Nikephoros type, 
which was used indiscriminately for Roma, Roma Victrix, and 
Minerva, as well as for Minerva Victrix, was certainly not dis- 
tinctive. 

Briefly, the winged goddess of Ostia represents a fusion of 
the Parthenos type and the Victory motif, whether this fusion 
be derived from a Greek Athena Nike or be due to the origi- 
nality of the Roman artist. In all probability it stands for 
Minerva Victrix and not for Roma Victrix. For the only 
other known Roman example of a winged Athena type repre- 
sents Minerva and not Roma, and the conception of Minerva 
Victrix appears to have been more popular under the Empire 
than that of Roma Victrix, particularly from the reign of 
Domitian on. 

Clinton W. Keyes. 

Princeton University. 

1 Jung, Arch.-epigr. Mitt. XIX, p. 69 ; Prosop. Imp. Bom. s.v. C. Valerius 
Pudens. 



